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INSIDE 


By Street Spirit Staff 


AS fire season continues to engulf 
California and the pandemic rages on, 
a third unprecedented event approach- 
es: the November 3 presidential elec- 
tion. The coronavirus, rampant voter 
suppression, attacks on the U.S. Postal 
Service and a sitting president who is 
threatening to disregard the will of the 
people make this election unlike any in 
modern history. But one thing remains 
true: knowing your rights and respon- 
sibilities as a voter is the best way to 
ensure your ballot is counted. For peo- 
ple without permanent housing, this is 
especially important. 

The best way to be certain your 
vote is counted is to vote early, wheth- 
er that be in person or by mail. This 
guide will walk you through the pro- 
cess of registering to vote without an 
address, how to vote in person, how 
to vote by mail without an address, 
how to vote early, and other relevant 
questions 


Registering to vote 


The voter registration deadline for 
this fall’s election is October 19. You 
can check to see if you're registered by 
going online at www.voterstatus.sos. 
ca.gov. You can also register for the 
first time at: 
www.registertovote.ca.gov. 

If you don’t want to register online, 
you can pick up paper copies of voter. 
registration forms at most government 
or city offices, the public library, some 
DMV locations, or at the Alameda 
County Registrar of Voters: 1225 Fal- 
lon St., Room G-1 Oakland, CA 94612. 

The requirements for voting in the 
United States are that one is a U.S. 
citizen, at least 18 years of age, not 
currently in state or federal prison or 
on parole for the conviction of a felony 
(misdemeanors and being on proba- 
tion are allowed), and not currently 
found mentally incompetent to vote 
by a court. If a person fits all of these 
requirements, they can register to vote 
in their county. 


How do I register and vote without a 
permanent address? 


You are legally guaranteed a right to 
"vote even if you do not have a perma- 
nent address. Because of the pandem- 
ic, all Californians who are registered 
to vote will be sent a mail-in ballot. 
If you wish to vote by mail, you will 
need to register to vote using an ad- 
dress you trust, where you can receive 
mail. This could be the address of a © 
family member or a friend, or even 
a shelter where you stay—just make 
sure to ask before registering at your 
shelter’s address. You could also sign 
up to receive mail through service 
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How to vote without an address 


providers such as the Homeless Ac- 
tion Center in Oakland, the Berkeley 
Catholic Worker, the Berkeley Des -In 
Center and others...5 7; 

If you do not have a epeunc address 
where you can receive mail, that’s 
okay! You can still vote in person. 

You will still need to enter an address 
when_you register to vote, but that ad- 
dress can be a cross street or any other 
location where you frequently stay. In 
this case, you may not receive your 
vote by mail materials, so you should 
plan to vote in person. 


How and where can I vote in person? 


Instead of traditional polling places, 
this election Alameda County has set 
up accessible voting locations, which 
will be open from October 31 to No- 
vember 3 for you to cast your vote in 
person. Voters are being encouraged 
to vote before election day (Novem-_ 
ber 3) if possible. Starting October 5, 
you can cast your ballot early at the 


Alameda County Registrar of Voters’ | - 


office, which is located at the René C. 
Davidson Courthouse. Address: 1225 
Fallon Street, Room G-1. 

Starting October 31, you can cast 
your vote at any accessible voting 
location in Alameda County. A map of 
the voting locations can be found on- - 
line. According to the Alameda County 
Voter Registrar’s office, the accessible 
voting locations will be open at these 
hours: 


October 31: 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 

November 1 & 2: 9:00 am to 5:00 pm 

November 3: 7:00 am to 8:00 pm 

These voting locations will be set _ 
up to allow people six feet of physical 
distance while voting. Counties will 
provide voters with a mask or gloves 
if asked. It is not necessary to havea 
photo ID to vote in California. While 
voting, you can ask to receive help _ 
reading or recording your vote from 
poll workers. 


Where do I send my mail-in ballot? 


Every voter in California will re- 
ceive a mail-in ballot sometime after 
October 5. The ballot comes with 
prepaid postage and you can send it 
back in the mail via USPS any day up 


until November 3. Voters are encour- 

- aged.to send their ballots in as early 
as possible. Every ballot postmarked . 
‘November 3 that arrives at the regis- 
trar within 17 days of election day will 
be counted, no matter what. 


You can also submit your mail-in 
ballot in a ballot drop box. You can 
find a list of ballot drop boxes here: 
www.acgov.org / rovapps/maps/bal- 
lotdropbox_map.htm 


What if I miss the voter registration 
deadline? 


You can still register to vote even 
if you miss the voter registration 
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deadline of October 19. If you miss the 
deadline and still want to vote, you 
can still conditionally register to vote 
and cast a ballot. Voting conditional- 
ly just means that your vote will be. 
counted later in the process. The form 
for conditional registration can be _ 
found at: www.sos.ca.gov/ elections / 
voter-registration /same-day-reg. 

You can also do this in person at 
any accessible voting center on or 
after October 5, or at an accessible 
voting center on November 3. You will 
simply need to show up at the acces- 
sible voting center and ask to fill out a 
registration form to vote conditionally. 
This process basically allows you to 
register on the spot. You don’t have to 
show your ID, but you will need the 
last four digits of your social security 
number or your California driver’s 
license number. If the accessible vot- 
ing.center you are voting in is within 


Alameda County, will also need to 


list an address that is within Alameda 
County—but you can use any address 
within the county, including shelters, 
public parks, and cross streets. 


How can I make sure my vote was 
counted? 


After you vote, you can sign up 
to track your ballot’s progress here: 
www.california.ballottrax.net / voter / 
The ballot tracker will show you 
where your ballot is in the process of 
being counted. = 
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Who will unsheltered people vote for this November? 


By Alastair Boone 


STREET Spirit spoke to 107 unshel- 
tered and marginally housed people 
about who they are planning to vote 
for in the November 3 presidential 
election.The survey was conducted at 
homeless encampments in West and 
South Berkeley, North Oakland, West 
Oakland, and East Oakland between 
October 18 and October 25. The ma- 
jority of respondents were Black. 

More than half of those inter- 
viewed—58 people in total—reported 
that they will not vote or are not el- 
igible to vote in the upcoming elec- 
tion. For those that said they will cast 
their ballots, former Vice President 
Joe Biden received four times more 
endorsements than President Donald 
Trump—24 people supported Biden 
and six said they were planning on 
voting to re-elect the current presi- 
dent. 

Some Biden voters said they made 
their choice because of his years 
serving as vice president to Presi- 
dent Barack Obama. Others said they 
would vote for him based on their 
support for Kamala Harris. In large 
part, Biden voters expressed a strong 
desire to unseat President Trump. “He 
is just so stupid. That’s a WRAP!” one 
respondent said. 

The six Trump voters fell into two 
categories. Three said they support 
the president because of the way he is 
addressing behind the scenes corrup- 
tion, citing conspiracy theories made 


popular by the right-wing fringe QA- 


Tromp Biden 


Graph is based on data gathered in a Street Spirit survey. a 


unemployment insurance and stimu- 
lus money they have been collecting 
since the beginning of the coronavirus 
pandemic. “We got bums driving Ben- 
zes!” one man said. 

The majority of survey respondents 
said they don’t plan on voting in this 
fall’s election. 18 people reported that 
they are unable to vote, either because 
they are on parole for a felony—a 
restriction that may be overturned this 
fall if Prop 17 is passed—or because 
they are undocumented. More than 
one third of respondents—40 people— 
said they are simply choosing not to 
vote. 


Alastair Boone 


tional address cannot be required in 
order to register to vote. In 1984, Pitts 
v. Black ruled that states should inter- 
pret the term “residence” to include 
non-traditional dwellings where peo- 
ple intend to live for indefinite periods 
of time. And in 1987, Fischer v. Stout 
ruled that homeless people may reg- 
ister to vote using a shelter, park, or 
street corner as their residence. 
However, it has long been the case 
that low-income people vote at a low- 
er rate than higher-income people. A 
Columbia University report that was 
published in August 2020 dives into 
these statistics by examining exit data 


Street Spirit spoke to unsheltered people about who they plan to vote for in the Presidential election. 


voters, and voted against the winning 
party, there are 15 states where new 
low-income voters could flip the 
results from the 2016 presidential elec- 
tions. This includes key battleground 
states and states in the south,” an 
article by the Poor People’s Campaign 
states. 

Below, Street Spirit has included 
testimonies from multiple people who 
are sitting out this election. 

Author's note: The encampment 
communities visited for this survey 
were located in the following areas: 
8th and Harrison Streets (the Berkeley 
Friends on Wheels vehicle encampment), 
the Seabreeze and University Avenue 
overpass encampments in West Berkeley; 
Berkeley’s People’s Park; the Here/There 
encampment in South Berkeley; Shat- 
tuck Avenue in Downtown Berkeley; the 
encampment at the tennis courts at Athol 
Plaza in Oakland; the Wood Street en- 
campment in West Oakland; the 37 MLK 
encampment in West Oakland; the North- 
gate encampment along Martin Luther 
King Jr. Way in Oakland; the Union Point 
encampment in East Oakland; and the en- 
campment on E. 12th Street between 18th 
and 14th Avenues in East Oakland. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit 


Unsheltered people obtained the 
right to vote in the 1980s, when two 
court cases maintained that a tradi- 


non movement. The other three want 
to re-elect President Trump because 
they believe he is responsible for the 


Why aren’t you voting? 


“Ha! That is so far outside of my scope of interest 
right now. I’m just trying to get my life together. We 
live in tents in Downtown Oakland, California. Out 3 
here, we're just trying to negotiate the day. Not ake 
next four years.’ 


“Because I vote absentee, but I don’t have an address 
to vote in.” 


“Because they do like they wanna do.” 


“I don't have a TV because I’m homeless. I don’t. 
really follow politics. I don’t want to just go with. 
who everyone tellin me to vote for. Maybe when I get: 
any and can get informed I'l vote.” 


= 


Because the all do the same to a certain level _ 
on don’ t trust em.’ 


“Trump’s ‘already beer impeached and he’s still in 
office: So what is the point of voting?” 


| “They're not helping my people at all.” 


from the 2016 presidential election. In 
2016, 29 million voters were poor or 
low-income, but an additional 34 mil- 
lion poor or low-income people did 
not vote despite being eligible. Those 
34 million people made up 15 percent 
of the total eligible voting public. 

The reasons why low-income people 
tend not to vote are manifold. Work- 
ing several jobs, illness, transporta- 
tion or registration difficulties, and a 
sense that the candidates do not care 
about them have all ranked among the 
reasons why low-income people stay 
home on election day. This is what 
Street Spirit found when speaking 
to unsheltered voters as well. “They 
won’t put anything in my pocket,” 
one non-voter said. 

However, the Columba University 
report suggests that poor people could 
have a lot of power in the upcoming 
election, especially now that the coro- 
navirus pandemic is poised to widen 
the gap of income inequality even 
further. 

“Tf low-income voters participat- 
ed at similar rates as higher-income 
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Housing activist 
Dominique Walker runs 
for Berkeley Rent Board 


By Alastair Boone 


Moms 4 Housing co-founder 
Dominique Walker is running for the 
Berkeley Rent Stabilization Board. The 
Berkeley Rent Board is a governing 
body made up of nine commissioners 
who are responsible for overseeing the 
day-to-day operations that implement 
rent control, enacting regulations, 
hearing petitions and appeals filed by 
tenants and landlords, and setting fines 
and fees for landlords and tenants. 
Unlike the Oakland Rent Board, whose 
members are appointed by the Mayor, 
the Berkeley Rent Board is elected by 
voters. It also has more power than the 
Oakland Rent Board: While the Oak- 
land commissioners mainly conduct 
appeal hearings and make recommen- 
dations to the city council, the Berkeley 
Commissioners have more power over 
setting and enforcing laws as well as 
fair rental prices. 

Walker grew up in Oakland, then 
moved to Mississippi for school. After 
moving home, she was priced out of 
the city, which drove her to houseless- 
ness. In November 2019, she took over 
a vacant investor-owned home in West 
Oakland with a group of other un- 
housed mothers and their children. By 
the time they were evicted in January, 
their movement had drawn interna- 
tional media attention and countless 
supporters. 

Walker is running with a pro-tenant 
slate called the “Right to Housing Slate 
for Rent Board.” The other members 
of the slate are Leah Simon-Weisberg, 
an attorney who represented Moms 
4 Housing and is the current vice 
chair of the Berkeley Rent Board; Mari 
Mendocana, a current Rent Board 


commissioner who has experience with 
homelessness; Andy Kelley, the current 
vice chair of of the Alameda County 
Democratic Central Committee who 
served as the co-chair for Berkeley’s 
Measure O and P campaigns; and Xavi- 
er Johnson, an attorney who works as 
a tenant advocate at Centro Legal de la 
Raza. They are endorsed by Mayor Jes- 
se Arreguin, Councilmembers Bartlett, 
Harrison, Robinson, Hahn, and others. 

Street Spirit caught up with Walker 
to talk about how she transitioned 
from leading the renowned Moms 4 
Housing movement to running for the 
Berkeley Rent Board. We talked about 
her platform, why she is running, and 
the equity issues that make it challeng- 
ing for formerly homeless people to 
run for elected office. Our conversation 
has been edited and condensed. 


Street Spirit: What made 
you decide to run for rent 
board? 


Dominique Walker: [Shortly after 
moving to Berkeley], I was able to meet 
a lot of the older Black residents that 
had been here for years and they talked 
about the displacement in Berkeley. 
Traditionally when you think of Berke- 
ley, you think of this diverse place, a 
perfect mix of folks, everyone in har- 
mony. But there’s racism here in Berke- 
ley, a history of redlining, the same 
things we deal with in Oakland. When 
I talked to the elders, they said there 
was a bigger population of African 
Americans here that were displaced, 
just like in Oakland. Work needs to be 
done here and I’m a resident of Berke- 
ley now so I feel like I should be in the 


E 


Dominique and her two children. 


fight for housing here for folks. 

[In] the city of Berkeley, their board 
is able to have some leeway more than 
other rent boards [in other cities]. I’m 
excited about being able to work on 
policy. I can still organize and do direct 
action, and then work with the Berke- 
ley City Council on things that are 
affecting tenants here. 


SS: What do you hope to 
achieve if elected? 


DW: My main focus, especially during 
the pandemic, is keeping folks housed 
and continuing to get folks off the 
street. Something else that’s a problem 
is access. There’s affordability and 
there’s also access: things like the ap- 
plication process that makes it impos- 
sible to get housing; You have to make 


Courtesy of Moms 4 Housing 


3 times the rent to get an apartment 
here; The credit checks they do to folks 
who don’t have any money. It’s those 
type of things. When I was homeless 

I felt like I was being scammed every 
application I put in and credit check 
that I paid for when I already knew my 
credit score. We know the Rent Board 
can’t directly fix all these things, but 
we [want to] push on our officials at 
the federal levels. 


SS: How are you preparing 
to potentially have to 

rule against renters even 
though that is who you are 
running to support? 


Walker continues on page 10 


Oakland City Attorney Candidate Eli Ferran 
Two things we know, one thing we don’t about the City Attorney Can diate: 


By Zack Haber 


ELIAS Ferran, widely known as Eli Ferran, is run- 
ning for City Attorney against incumbent Barbara 
Parker, who’s been in office since 2011. The City At- 
torney advises the City on legal matters, is in charge 
of overseeing public records requests, defends the 
City if it is sued, and can also bring affirmative 
actions for the people of Oakland by suing corpo- 
rations or people on their behalf. Parker is in the 
process of one of these cases by suing Wells Fargo 
for predatory and racially discriminatory lending 
practices against Black and Latinx Oaklanders. 

So far there has been little reporting on Ferran in 
the mainstream press. While a brief article recently 
appeared in The Oakland Post, and local independent 
journalist Jaime Omar Yassin has tweeted about 
him, the Oakland voting public is largely unaware 
of him and his past. Here are two things we know 
and one thing we don’t know that could be note- 
worthy to voters, especially those concerned with 
policing, potential conflicts of interest, and tenant 
issues. 


We know he used to be a prosecutor 
who exclusively enforced minor 
crimes in East Oakland 


Ferran used to work in the City Attorney’s Office. 


According to a page on the City of Oakland website 
that has been deleted since Ferran stopped working 


for the City Attorney’s Office in June, his tenure 
started “in 2008 as a member of the Office’s former 
Special Prosecution Team.” The page goes on to say 
that “as a special prosecutor, he was responsible for 
handling prosecution of misdemeanor quality-of-life 
crimes in East Oakland.” 

Quality-of-life crimes include vagrancy, disturb- 
ing the peace, public intoxication and other low 
level offenses. According to the textbook “Criminal 
Law,” published by The University of Minnesota, 
“these offenses tend to target the poor'and down- 
trodden.” Enforcement of these offenses form the 
backbone of “broken windows policing” and “stop 
and frisk.” 

In a recent debate hosted by East Bay Young 
Democrats, Ferran introduced himself by boasting _- 
of “doing a little bit of everything” in his tenure at 
the City Attorney’s office, then mentioned starting _ 
out by “dealing with quality-of life-crimes.” Later 
in the debate, when moderator Zac Goldstein asked 
Ferran if he believed Oakland “should decrimi- 
nalize and seek non-policing based solutions for 
broken window offenses,” Ferran responded by say- 
ing “I do believe in decriminalizing these things,” 
and praised San Francisco’s methods. “They deal 
with these quality-of-life crimes a little differently,” 
Ferran said, then explained a hypothetical situation 
where a person arrested for drunk in public would 
have to go to ten AA meetings. But he made no ref- 
erence to how he, in the past, dealt with the quality 
of life crimes he would prosecute. While Ferran 


“Riis on his wee that ie Se to “investigate 
police misconduct,” he started his career by collabo- 
rating with police to enforce low-level crimes. 


We know his wife is a Senior 
Policy Advisor for an Oakland 
councilmember 


Eli Ferran’s wife is Pamela Ferran. Pamela Ferran 
works as a Senior Policy Advisor for District 6 coun- 
cilmember Loren Taylor helping him to create policy 
and advising him on how to vote. 

One role the City Attorney has is advising aad 
determining the legality. of policy and proposed 


_ policy. If Eli Ferran is elected, it is possible his wife 
~ could help create policy with Taylor that Taylor 
"proposes, then Eli Ferran would be in charge of 


determining whether or not there were any legal 
conflicts that should block the legislation. The City 
Attorney and their staff can also sponsor policy, as 
the current incumbent, Parker, did with Oakland’s 
recent COVID-19 related Eviction Moratorium 
Emergency Ordinance which protects tenants from 
being evicted under COVID-19. If elected, Eli Ferran 
could sponsor legislation that Taylor could vote on 
while Ferran’s wife could formally advise Taylor on 
his vote. 

I emailed Eli Ferran to ask about his thoughts on 
this potential conflict of interest and how to navi- 


Ferran continues on page 10 
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Alando Williams: Friend, father, South Berkeley staple 


By Katherine Blesie 


ON hot summer days when the 
pavement boils and sweat rolls down 
sticky skin, customers waiting in line 
for Berkeley Bowl Market vie for a 
spot in the shade. They linger under 
lampposts and scooch under trees, 
their preference for cover leaving 
large gaps in the line of shoppers that, 
since the pandemic struck in March, 


has most days wound halfway down 
the block. 


Today, however, is cool, the sun 
blocked out by smoke. Grey ash 
falling from the burnt sky rests on the 
branches of the tree beneath which 
Alando Williams sells newspapers. 

For Alando, however, it’s business 
as usual. “I don’t trip about all that,” 
he says, a gruff wave of his hand 
encompassing the fires, the pandemic, 
all of it. “I’m blessed to wake up and 
share another beautiful day.” 

Alando is a stoic, amiable figure on 
the corner of Shattuck and Oregon, 
gently calling out to passersby with a 
smile, or a “paper, today?” or a “how 
are you, dear?” 

Alando, born and raised in Berkeley, 
has worn many hats over his 63 years: 


dice player, ball catcher, ticket scalper, 
paper vendor, father, brother, son. 

As a kid, Alando was outgoing, a 
risk-taker. At 14 he walked past a dice 
game with 40 dollars in his pocket 
and, unphased by the group of men 
twice his age dominating the scene, 
stepped right up to bet. “They didn’t 
say nothing, they all just looked at 
me,” Alando remembers, smiling. “So, 
I got on the dice and I broke the game 
up. Everytime I came around they 
stopped letting me gamble because I 


kept on winning—my luck was just 
that good.” 

Alando says his luck didn’t stop 
there. Always a sports lover, he got 
a spot on Berkeley High’s baseball 
team. When the unexpected departure 
of a teammate left the boys without a 
catcher, Alando stepped up to fill the 
role, despite never having put ona 
catcher’s glove a day in his life. 

“Everybody was scared of the ball,” 
he recalls. “So I lied to the coach and 
said ‘Oh, I know how to do that.’” Al- 
ando proved to be a natural talent. “I 
got behind there and I caught that ball 
like I been catching,” he says. “People 
used to come from everywhere just to 
see me catch that ball.” 

Soon enough a scout took notice 
of Alando’s talent and offered him 
a position on a farm team where he 
could hone his skills, prove himself 
against other young baseball players, 
and hopefully be scouted by the Oak- 
land A’s. “You've got to make it there 
before you can go pro,” Alando says. 
“And I was doing really good.” 

Alando, still in school, focused on 
his technique during the day and 
spent time with his mother—Ceo- 
la—and three baby brothers—Johnny, 
Rodney, and_Alfred—in the evening. 
“I used to watch my mama while she 
cooked,” Alando says. “I watched 
while she cut up all the onions real 
fine, seasoned the meat real good.” 

On these memories of youth, Alan- 
do doesn’t linger. “I try not to think 
about how it was when my mama was 
living,” he explains. “I try not to do 
that.” 


When Alando was 17, Ceola was 
murdered by her husband of just one 
day. “I never liked him,” he says of 


his mother’s husband. “I used to hear 
him arguing with my moms through 
the wall, hear my mom crying.” After 
a while, Alando had had enough, 

and he told Ceola’s new boyfriend 
that if he ever laid a hand on her he’d 
get Alando’s hands in return. Ceola, 
when she found out, was furious, and 
gave Alando a beating. On a Friday 
morning soon after, Ceola and her 
boyfriend went to Reno and were 
wed. That night, Ceola’s new husband 
murdered her. 


Katherine Blesie 


Alando sits outside Berkeley Bowl where he sells his newspapers. 


‘Some days I come out here and don’t make 
nothing. I just like conversating with people.’ 


Alando’s life came to a screeching 
halt. “I had a nervous breakdown,” 
Alando says. “My brothers were still 


in pampers—I didn’t know what to 
do.” Alando and his brothers went to 
live with his mother’s parents, also 


in Berkeley. Alando stopped playing 
baseball. He started scalping tickets 
to make some extra money, and in his 
spare time played basketball with a 
team he’d brought together. He went 
to parties on the weekends. 

“T started using drugs, and, one 
thing led to another, and I ended up 
going to prison.” Alando was 24 when 
he went to prison on 27 grand jury 
indictments. By the time he got out he 
was in his 50s. 

“I was different this time around,” 


Alando says. “I started meditating on 
myself.” 
Meditating on his life is something 


Alando does a lot of these days. Most 
days he goes to visit his grandmother, 
where he likes to sit in her garden 


and think. “Out of all her grandkids, I 
know I’m Granny’s favorite,” he says. 
Alando and his grandmother also 
have a weekly—some weeks, daily— 
ritual of visiting McDonalds, where 
his grandmother always buys herself 
two coffees with cream and splenda. 
Around 12 years ago, Alando began 
selling Street Spirit. “I’m out here 
every other day,” he explains. “Some 
days I come out here and don’t make 


Alando continues on page 12 
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Alando (center) in a mural by Edyth Boone about the history of South Berkeley. In it, he is sitting on top of the sign for the Berkeley Drop-In Center. 
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By Daniel Lempres 


FROM the top of the ticket to local races, there 
are several candidates and ballot measures that 
those experiencing homelessness in the East 

Bay should be aware of. But it’s not 
always clear what casting a ballot 
means for the future of housing, 
support for unsheltered people, or 
policing. 

The race grabbing the most 
headlines is the presiden- 
tial contest between former 
Vice President Joe Biden and 
incumbent President Donald 
Trump. But that’s not the 
only important decision 
facing voters this year. 
There are a number of 
pivotal local races hap- 
pening, and, of course, 
it wouldn’t be a Cali- 
fornia election without a 
long and confusing list of 
ballot measures! Here are 
the ballot measures and 
local races that directly 
impact housing, 
homelessness, 
and policing. 
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PROP 15 


If passed, Proposition 15 would increase property 
taxes on commercial and industrial properties in or- 
der to fund schools and local government services. 

Voting Yes: Would increase taxes on some com- 
mercial landowners and provide more funding for 
schools and city services. 

Voting No: Would leave property taxes, school, 
and city budgets at their current rate. 

Funding and endorsements: Prop 15’s primary 
supporters come from the California Teacher’s As- 
sociation and SEIU California State Council. Its top 
opposition donors are industrial property owners. 


PeoeP 16 


If passed, Proposition 16 would repeal proposi- 
tion 209, which banned affirmative action in Califor- 
nia in 1996. 

Voting Yes: Would allow California to consider fac- 
tors like race, gender, country of origin and ethnic- 
ity to create more inclusive hiring, contracting, and 
public-school admission. 

Voting No: Would retain the ban. 

Funding and endorsements: Prop 16 is supported 
by individual philanthropists, the California Nurs- 
es Association Initiative PAC, and others. Its top 
opposition donors are Students for Fair Admissions, 
Inc., which contributed to the Californians for Equal 
Rights committee. 


PRoP 17 


If passed, Proposition 17 would restore the right 
to vote to Californians on parole. — 

Voting Yes: Would restore the right to vote for the 
over 50,000 Californians currently on parole. 

Voting No: Would maintain that those on parole 
cannot vote. 

Funding and endorsements: As of the end of Au- 
gust, there were no contributions recorded either in 
support of or opposition to Prop 17. 


PRoP Zo 


If passed Proposition 20 would increase some 
penalties for low-level offenses, expand the list of 
offenses that disqualify inmates from a parole 

program, create a statewide DNA database for 
those convicted of certain crimes, and reclassi- 
fy theft between $250 and $950 as a felony. 
Voting Yes: Would mean increased pen- 
alties for both violent and nonviolent 
offenders. 
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Voting No: Would maintain some of the criminal 
justice reform steps California has taken in the last 
decade. 

Funding and endorsements: The top funders of Prop 
20 are three police unions. The top opposition do- 
nors are philanthropists, such as the Chan Zucker- 
berg Initiative. 


PReoeP 21 


If passed, Proposition 21 would allow local 
governments to enact more stringent rent control 
measures. 

Voting Yes: Would allow local governments to im- 
plement rent control ordinances they deem appro- 
priate for their constituents. 

Voting No: Would maintain the state law limiting 
local rent control measures. 

Funding and endorsements: The top funder in sup- 
port of Prop 21 is the AIDS Healthcare Foundation, 
one of the leading sponsors of the Rental Affordabil- 
ity Act. The top opposition donors are three of the 
top 10 property owners in Silicon Valley. 


Peer ZZ 


If passed, Proposition 22 would classify rideshare 
and delivery drivers as independent contractors, not 
employees—maintaining the way things are now. 

Voting Yes: Would allow companies like Uber and 
Lyft to continue to treat their employees as indepen- 
dent contractors, exempting them from state labor 
protections like the minimum wage and worker’s. 
compensation. 

Voting No: Would require these companies to 
extend labor rights to their drivers, including paid 
family leave, paid sick days and unemployment 
insurance. 


Funding and endorsements: Lyft, Uber, and Door- 
Dash are the leading financial supporters of Prop 


22. The leading opposition donors are Transport 
Workers Union of America, SEIU California State 
Council, Working Families Issues Committee, Ser- 
vice Employees International Union, and District 
Council of Ironworkers PIC. 
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Oakland’s City Council elections include races . 
in districts 1, 3, 5, and 7, as well as the citywide 
at-large council seat, who is elected by to represent 
the Council as a whole. Here’s how the candidates 
measure up on the topics of housing, homelessness, 
and policing. 
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The District 1 candi- 
dates include incumbent 
Dan Kalb, Stephanie 
Dominguez Walton and 
Tri Ngo. Kalb points to 
his work on the 
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city’s Tenant Protections Ordinance, COVID-19 
eviction moratoriums, and the creation of the city’s 
Police Commission. On policing, he says he’s open 
to reinvesting in violence prevention and communi- 
ty services, but worries about pulling funding from 
the emergency response and investigations arm of 
the police department. Kalb is endorsed by Mayor 
Libby Schaaf, Councilmembers Kaplan, Bas, Gallo, 
and McElhaney, State Senator Nancy Skinner, Cal- 
ifornia Assemblymember Rob Bonta, the Alameda 
County Labor Council, the Oakland Tenants Union, 
and others. 

Stephanie Dominguez Walton says Oakland 
residents are being ignored by city leadership. She 
promises to prioritize finding city-owned properties 
to house those experiencing homelessness, and says 
if the current Council didn’t prioritize homelessness 
services before the pandemic decimated the city’s 
budget, there’s no reason to expect them to now. She 
supports Councilmember Bas’ proposal to reallo- 
cate $25 million from OPD’s budget, and supports 
measure $1, which increases the clout of the city’s 
citizen Police Commission. Walton is endorsed by 
California Assemblymember Buffy Wicks, former 
HUD Secretary Julian Castro, Planned Parenthood, 
YIMBY Action, and others. 

Tri Ngo, an engineer at Tesla, has laid out a four- 
step plan to transition homeless Oaklanders from 
encampments to permanent housing. He also plans 
to offer more support to people who are experienc- 
ing homelessness but are sheltered by friends or 
family. On policing, Ngo’s policies include reallocat- 
ing funds and limiting the ways the city uses armed 
police. He also promises to limit department over- 
time and reimagine the citizen Police Commission 
to give commissioners more sway and have them 
democratically elected. 


OisTereT 3 


In Oakland’s District 3 race, incumbent Lynette 
Gibson McElhaney faces five challengers: Carroll 
Fife, Seneca Scott, Meron Semedar, Alexus Taylor, 
and Faye Taylor. 

McElhaney points to her work expanding evic- 
tion protections and developing the city’s De- 
partment of Violence Prevention, but she’s been 
criticized as being too moderate when casting 
votes on housing policy and protections for renters. 
McElhaney wants to see some of the police budget 
reallocated incrementally, an opinion critics view as 
too moderate. McElhaney is endorsed by State Sen- 
ator Nancy Skinner, California Assemblymember 
Buffy Wicks, Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf, Oakland 
Councilmembers Gallo, Kalb, Reid, and Taylor, 
YIMBY Action, and others. 

McElhaney’s most prominent challenger is 
Carroll Fife, a community organizer who helped 
found the Moms 4 Housing movement. Fife says 
housing for those experiencing homelessness and 
low-income Oaklanders will be her top priority if 
elected. She also supports reallocating some of 
OPD’s budget, saying over-policing 
has not worked for the city. Fife is 

endorsed by over 100 citizen resi- 
dents of Oakland, as well as AACE 
Action, Alameda County Building 
Trades Council, Bay Rising Action, 
Do No Harm Coalition, and 
others. 


oisTeicT S 


In Oakland’s District 5 race, incumbent Noel 
Gallo is running against two competitors, Zoe 
Lopez-Meraz and Richard Santos Raya. Gallo says 
while on the council he has been a leader in ad- 
vocating for low-income housing and support for 
those experiencing homelessness. However, critics 
say has advocated for more police involvement in 
clearing encampments. Gallo has led media tours of 
encampments and has organized highly publicized 
camp and street clean-ups. On policing, Gallo has 
sought to reframe the discussion around defund- 
ing OPD, saying he supports increased funding 
for mental health and homeless services but says 
he doesn’t see it as an either-or decision between 
those services and policing. Gallo is endorsed by 
CA Assemblymember Rob Bonta, Oakland Coun- 
cilmembers Kalb, Reid, Taylor, Thao, and Kaplan, 
the Alameda County Democratic Party, the Alameda 
County Labor Council AFL-CIO, YIMBY Action, 
and others. 

Richard Santos Raya first announced his run for 
city council during June’s George Floyd protests. He 
has been a vocal advocate of defunding OPD and 
has made it his main policy platform. Raya wants to 
see money for policing reinvested into community 
support systems that will further racial equity, like 
better supporting teachers, offering more robust job 
training programs, and investing in Oakland’s cul- 
tural heritage and future. He also has advocated for 
additional spending for mental health and home- 
lessness services. Raya is endorsed by Oakland 
School Board member Rosie Torres, Alameda Coun- 
ty Supervisor Nate Miley, Bay Area Rising Action, 
Block by Block Organizing Network, and others. 

Zoe Lopez-Meraz’s is running on a “people’s 
platform” that centers around housing, divesting 
from the police, essential workers, environmental 
justice, and the local economy. Her housing plan 
includes immediate emergency housing for the un- 
housed and more robust wraparound services and 
providing more protections for low-income renters. 
She says the city should reinvest half of the police 
budget into other city services. 


oisTeic] 7 


In District 7, five candidates hope to replace long- 
time Councilmember Larry Reid, who is retiring. 
The candidates, Robert Jackson, Treva Reid, Marcie 
Hodge Marchon Tatmon, and Aaron Clay all want 
to see more protections for renters, more low-in- 
come housing, and a new approach to public safety. 

The candidates with the most endorsements are 
Robert “Bob” Jackson, a bishop, and Treva Reid. 
The two have different approaches to addressing 
the housing crisis. Jackson has indicated a more 
market-based, pro-business approach. On policing, 
he advocates for making the streets cleaner. He 
says defunding police would make way for mental 
health specialists and freeing up OPD to handle vio- 
lent crime. Jackson is endorsed by Alameda County 
Supervisor Nate Miley and Alameda County Trea- 
surer Donald White, as well as a number of pastors 
and bishops from East Bay congregations. 

Reid consistently pushes for low-income 
housing. She is also campaigning on ending gun 
violence by funding violence preven- 

tion and reallocating funds from OPD 
for culturally competent mental health 
services. Reid is endorsed by Oakland 


Councilmembers Kaplan, Thao, Gallo, and Kalb, 
State Senator Nancy Skinner, California Assembly- 
members Rob Bonta and Buffy Wicks, the Alameda 
County Labor Council, SEIU Local 1021, and others. 


COUNCILMEMPER AT LAPSE 


In the at-large race, incumbent Rebecca Kaplan 
defends her seat as City Council President against 
candidates Derreck Johnson and Nancy Sideboth- 
am. While on the Council Kaplan has pushed for 
more affordable housing, alternatives to tradition- 
al policing, and services for those experiencing 
homelessness. Kaplan is endorsed by Oakland 
Councilmembers Kalb, Fortunato-Bas, Reid, Gallo, 
housing advocate Randy Shaw, activist Cat Brooks, 
SEIU Local 1021, Planned Parenthood, and others. 

Johnson, on the other hand, promises a more 
business and market-focused approach, and is 
wary of pulling funding from OPD. He is endorsed 
by Senator Kamala Harris, Oakland Mayor Libby 
Schaaf, California Assembymember Buffy Wicks, 
East Bay Young Democrats, YIMBY Action, and 
others. 

Sidebotham says the city needs to rethink its 
approach to policing, but is not in favor of defund- 
ing OPD. She worries about the consequences of 
budget cuts on police services and says the Council 
shouldn’t rush into something in reaction to public 
pressure. Sidebotham is critical of the city’s spend- 
ing on services. She says Oakland properties are 
taxed too highly for the services the city offers, and 
has described Oakland as “the wel- ‘ 
fare city of Alameda County.” ¢ 


CouNnCi| PACES 


In Berkeley, voters will choose the 
Mayor, as well as councilmembers 
in districts 2, 3, 5, and 6. Here’s how 
the candidates measure up on the 
topics of housing, homelessness, 
and policing. 


Ballot continues on page 8 
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Ballot from page 7 


MAYOR 


The race for mayor in Berkeley is between incum- 
bent Jesse Arreguin, Aidan Hill, Naomi D. Pete, and 
Wayne Hsiung. 

Arreguin says in the last four years Berkeley has 
invested more in housing, homeless services, and 
alternatives to policing. If re-elected, he says he’ll 
continue to push for more housing and funding for 
homeless services. Arreguin says he’s spearheaded 
efforts to raise millions of dollars for homelessness 
services, such as the STAIR Pathways center, which 
cost $2.4 million and opened up in 2018. He says 
under his leadership the city began offering more 
rental assistance, shelter space, and legal representa- 
tion for those facing eviction. However, he has also 
been criticized by advocates for passing the over- 
night RV Ban—which makes it illegal for RVs to be 
parked in the city overnight—as well as a sit/lie law 
that regulates how much space one can take up in 
public rights of way. The Pathways Center has also 
been criticized by advocates for placing clients into 
unhospitable housing upon exiting the program. 

Arreguin is endorsed by the majority of the 
Council: Councilmembers Keserwani, Bartlett, 

Harrison, Wengraf, Robinson, and Droste. He is also 
endorsed by Governor Gavin Newsom, Assembly- 
members Wicks and Bonta, SEIU Local 1021, and 
others. 

Hill, an activist and the Vice-Chair of Berkeley’s 
homeless commission, says they will make mental 
health and preventative medicine top priorities in 
ending the homeless crisis. 

Hsiung, a lawyer and founder of radical animal 

rights group Direct Action Every- 

where, says if elected he’d make it 

easier to build housing and set a 

goal of reducing homelessness by 

90 percent in his first term. Both Hill 

and Hsiung are critical of the current 
administration’s stance on home- 
lessness. Hsiung’s website refers to 
current policies as punitive, and says 
he wants to end the effective crimi- 
nalization of homelessness in Berkeley, 
naming the sit/lie law and the RV 
Ban. Hsiung is endorsed by former 
Berkeley Mayor Gus Newport, 
Pulitzer Prize winner 
Glenn Greenwald, 
musican and activist 
Moby, actor and 
activist Danny 
Glover, actor and 
activist James Crom- 
well, and others. 


OisTeieT 2 


In District 2, Coun- 
cilmember Cheryl Da- 
vila is seeking re-elec- 
tion in a crowded 
field. She is 
running against 
Terry Taplin, 
Alex Sharenko, 
and Timothy W. 
Carter. 
Davila is 


praised for being a consistent leader on issues that 
most affect the unhoused. She has pushed to demili- 
tarize BPD and reallocate some of their funding, has 
pushed the city away from policies that criminalize 
homelessness. On homelessness services, Davila 
says she’s pushed the city to expand a program 

that provides showers and laundry services to the 
unhoused and to better organize regional support 
for encampments. Davila is endorsed by Berkeley 
Councilmember Ben Bartlett, former Berkeley May- 
or Gus Newport, State Assembly Candidate Jovanka 
Beckles, the Berkeley Progressive Alliance, Bay Area 
Rising Action, and others. 

Terry Taplin, who has the support of several of 
Berkeley’s current councilmembers, wants to see the 
city increase housing density around mass tran- 
sit and remove barriers to building more low and 
middle-income housing. Apart from his plans to 
increase housing stock, Taplin’s campaign web- 
site does not reflect how he plans to support the 
unhoused if elected or what changes he’d like to 
implement around policing. Taplin is endorsed by 
Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin, State Senator Nancy 
Skinner, Berkeley Councilmembers Droste, Hahn, 
and Robinson, the California Democratic Party, and 
others. 

Alex Sharenko says homelessness and public 
safety problems have plagued District 2 under 
Councilmember Davila. He says public safety is 
one of the biggest problems facing the district and 
wants to see more mental health and social work- 
ers in Berkeley so the police can focus on violent 
crime. Sharenko is critical of policies that spend on 
temporary solutions to the housing crisis. He says if 
elected he will work to implement policies around 
RV parking that will lessen the number of RVs in 
West Berkeley. Sharenko is endorsed by Berkeley 
Councilmembers Kesarwani, Droste, Wengraf, As- 
semblymember Buffy Wicks, and others. 

Timothy W. Carter sees the housing crisis as 


the biggest problem currently facing the city. He 
says District 2 needs to make a plan to build more 


housing at all income levels, which will help low-in- 
come residents and the unhoused. He wants to see 
permits issued for RV parking equally around the 
city to limit the number of RVs in West Berkeley. He 
wants to see greater police accountability and over- 
sight in order to lessen racial disparities. 


OisTereT 3 


In District 3, incumbent Ben Bartlett seeks 
re-election against two other candidates. Bartlett 
says while on the Council he’s championed tenants’ 
rights, reallocated funding from the police depart- 
ment for mental health emergency response and 
pushed for more low-income housing. He says in a 
second term, he’d do more to support low-income 
workers and push for more housing for the city’s 
unhoused. Bartlett is endorsed by Berkeley Mayor 
Jesse Arregin, Councilmembers Davila, Harrison, 
Wengraf, Robinson, and Droste, SEIU 1021, and 
others. 

Deborah Matthews wants to see Berkeley make a 
larger financial investment in District 3, specifical- 
ly around housing. She wants to put more money 
towards subsidizing low-income housing and 
build housing for the city’s homeless population 
at the Ashby Bart station. She wants to see a more 
preventative take on public safety from the city. By 
focusing on creating opportunities, 
mediating conflicts, and tackling 
systemic bias, Matthews thinks the 
police can rebuild community trust. 


Matthews is endorsed by former Black Panther 
Party leader Elaine Brown, housing advocate Randy 
Shaw, Councilmember Wengraf, and others. 

The third candidate, Orlando Martinez, says the 
city needs to find a way to build more affordable 
housing inexpensively. He says by partnering with 
developers and using modular construction, the 
city can build more housing with the same funding. 
Martinez’s campaign website doesn’t address his 
plans for more effective policing. 


oisTeicey S 


In Berkeley’s District 5 race, incumbent Sophie 
Hahn is running against two other candidates, An- 
drew Todd and Paul Darwin Picklesimer. While on 
the Council Hahn says she’s pushed the city to pro- 
vide more services to the unhoused and if re-elected 
she will continue to push for more services and 
affordable housing in Berkeley. Hahn says she’s in- 
terested in reimagining how Berkeley is policed and 
wants to see emergency response alternatives. Hahn 
is endorsed by Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arregin, Coun- 
cilmembers Wengraf, Harrison, Bartlett, Robinson, 
the Alameda County Democratic Party, and others. 

Challenger Todd Andrew says he would be a 
more progressive voice on the Council, and bring 
his experience on the Homeless Commission to his 
policy-making. 


OrisTeicT 6 


In District 6, incumbent Susan Wengraf is run- 
ning against Richard Illgen. Wengraf says the city 
must find more outside funding to build low-in- 
come housing for the city’s “housing first” strategy 
to combat homelessness. She also says the city must 
do more to house people in the short-term. Recently, 
Wengraf has advocated for greater community in- 
put as the city re-evaluates the role of BPD, especial- 
ly from communities of color. She says Berkeley’s 
Black community should be “at the forefront of 
conversations to re-imagine approaches to policing 
and public safety in Berkeley.” Wengraf is endorsed 
by Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin, Councilmembers 
Hahn, Kesarwani, Bartlett, and Droste, the Alameda 
County Democratic Party, and others. 

Illgen says residents should demand more from 


_ their City Council. He wants to see the city offer 


more tiny homes and motel spaces for the city’s 
unhoused and says with changes to BPD and better 
money management, the city will have more money 
for social services. Illgen is endorsed by Coun- 
cilmembers Harrison and Bartlett, Just Cities Execu- 
tive Director Margaretta Lin, environmental leader 
Helen Burke, and others. 


Daniel Lempres 1s a freelance reporter based in Oakland. 
He focuses on local government, policing and housing 
policy. He’s contributed to the East Bay Express, Berke- 
leyside and the Humboldt Times-Standard. Daniel is a 
Berkeley’s Graduate 


Master’s Candidate at UC 
School of Journalism. 


Inti Gonzalez/IntiGonzalez.com 
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San Francisco: Proposition C wins the day in court 


By TJ Johnston 


“THE Court of Appeals Decision 
stands. Proposition C is valid. 


That was the announcement I 
received via Facebook Messenger on 
Wednesday, September 8, about Prop. 
C taking effect. 

After almost two years, the mea- 
sure known as “Our City, Our Home 
can now live up to the promise of its 
name, affirming that I’m part of a city 
committed to housing homeless peo- 
ple and keeping them housed. 

In the November 2018 election, 61% 
of San Francisco voters approved of 
the city taxing wealthy corporations to 
fund homelessness programs, mental 
health and substance use treatment 
programs, and eviction defense ef- 
forts. 

But an anti-tax group and big 
business associations filed a lawsuit 
against the city to prevent Proposition 
C from taking effect. They argued that 
Proposition C proponents needed a 
two-thirds super-majority, not a sim- 
ple majority, to pass. 

However, the City Attorney’s office 
maintained that a citizen-driven rev- 
enue measure only needs 50 percent 
plus 1. The San Francisco Superior 
Court and California Court of Appeals 
agreed, thus solidifying its electoral 
victory. 

Now, almost a half-billion dollars 
that have been collected and sitting in 
escrow is now unlocked, more than 
doubling the amount of homeless 
expenditures—benefiting over 10,000 
unhoused San Franciscans. 

Under Proposition C, the funds will 
be disbursed this way: 

50 percent will go to housing 

25 percent to mental health and 
substance use services 

15 percent to rental assistance and 
eviction defense programs 


Wy 


10 percent to emergency shelter and ~ 


drop-in hygiene programs 

An oversight committee will watch 
over how funds are spent. 

Added to the $300 million San Fran- 
cisco already dedicates to homeless 
services, this funding will go a long 
way in addressing this systemic prob- 
lem — as well as challenges specific to 
the unhoused people who shared with 
me their stories, experiences, meals 
and shelter space. 

That leads me to the beauty of the 
measure: the true experts on home- 
lessness—unhoused folk themselves— 
were consulted in drafting that mea- 
sure. 

About 300 unhoused people were 
hired in phone banks, calling some 
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_ CLEAN STREETS, 
©) BATHROOMS AND 
: SALTER 


Will permanently house 4,000 homeless 
families, youth, and adults. 


Will serve the most 5 
mentally Ul people on the 
Streets. 4,500 peapie will 
receive behavioral health and 
substance use treatment. 


PROT 
Will prevent homelessness for 
7,000 people through rental 
assistance and eviction defense. 


Will create emergency shelter for over 
1,000 people and drop-in hygiene pro- 
grams. 


/) The Our City Our Home Oversight Committe is a pane of 
hine experts created to hold the city accountable to visible 
and equitable outcomes with this funding. 


Courtesy of Our City Our Home 


An infographic showing how the Prop C funds will be spent. 


90,000 voters. Allies from health 
networks, community-based organi- 
zations, service providers and faith 
communities also joined our success- 
ful campaign. | 

Still, homeless advocates felt the 
need to remind the public of the gravi- 
ty of the situation when Proposition C 
was in litigation. To that end, the Coa- 
lition on Homelessness again relied on 
unhoused people’s expertise when it 
conducted a needs assessment study. 

Six hundred homeless and margin- 
ally housed people were surveyed 
and interviewed by a team of peer 
researchers—including myself—who 
share or have shared their lived expe- 
rience. They provided input on what 
the new system would look like after 
the influx of Proposition C funds, and 
how it would work to prevent home- 
lessness, as well as pave exits from. 
homelessness. 

Why did survey participants lose 
their housing? Mostly, it was due to 
lack of affordability. The factors most 
reported behind their displacement 
were job loss and low incomes unable 
to keep pace with high rents. Rental 
assistance, if it were made available, 
would have kept them in their homes, 
one third of them responded. 

Aid to tenants was just one of 102 
policy recommendations spelled out 
in the study. Among others were: 

Making housing case management 
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available, increased and enhanced 
permanent supportive housing, fully 
implementing treatment on demand, 
intensive case management for mental 
health clients, developing alterna- 
tives to a police-centered approach 
to mental health, and gender-affirm- 
ing services for transgender people. 
Significantly, the myth of “service 
resistance’”—declining shelter and 
treatment in favor of street life—was 
debunked. When survey participants 
were asked about shelter, a majority 
said they preferred legal campsites 
with private tents, showers, bath- 
rooms and basic security over the 
existing shelter system. 

The impact of Proposition C will 
be wide-ranging, said study team 
members, from stress relief to reduced 
trauma to greater inclusion of margin- 
alized communities. 3 

Jazmin Frias, a peer researcher and 
focus-group facilitator among Spanish 
speakers, noted that Proposition C 
would provide an ounce of prevention 
in the form of subsidies and tenant 
protections that’s worth a pound of 
housing stability cure. 

“My life would change drastically 
under Prop. C,” she told project re- 
searchers. “It would give me and all of 
these families a great amount of peace 
to be able to have somewhere stable 
to go home to ... not having to worry 
about if the police is going to remove 


you at three in the morning with all 
the children because we are parked on 
the side of the street. Our children will 
grow up with less traumas because 
parents will not be overworked to 
keep a stable home that leads for more 
family time and more happy memo- 
ries.” 

Another takeaway is housing as a 
form of harm reduction. 

Half of the people who report a 
substance use issue remain untreated. 
This is largely because of such barriers 
to treatment as waitlists, lack of beds, 
difficulty in navigating the system and 
overly strict treatment rules. 

In the report, Lisseth Sanchez of 
Mujeres Latinas en Accion pointed out 
the benefit of housing and treatment, 


__ especially to unhoused subpopula- 


tions in the transgender and Latinx 
communities, as well as others work- 
ing in underground economies. 

“One big impact of Prop. C would 
be lowering the use of substances 
because TransLatina women would 
have opportunities to be in things that 
actually benefit us,” Sanchez said. 
“How are you supposed to be OK if 
the night before you needed to ex- 
change sex for a place to live or being 
up all night waiting for a client to pay 
for a motel so you can rest? What we 
need is opportunity.” 

Peer researcher Ms. Earl also indi- 
cated in the study that the measure 
would partially act as a social correc- 
tive. Ms. Earl, who is a Black trans 
woman, said it would clear a path to 
housing for members of communities 
who have suffered injustice. 

“Access and education are a big deal 
to my community,” she said. “There 
are lots of people who just don’t have 
access to services, housing or jobs 
because of their skin color, gender 
identity, criminal history or housing 
status. Prop. C is a way to rectify the 
systematic exclusion of people who 
daily face these oppressions.” 

In their own way, the people I’ve 
interviewed, as a journalist or re- 
searcher, were performing a vital 
service: they were directing the City 
and County of San Francisco toward 
solutions. That reminds me of the 
adage about working with a specif- 
ic group of people on an issue that 
affects them: 

“Nothing about us without us!” 


This article originally appeared in Invis- 
ible People. TJ Johnston is the Assistant 
Editor of Street Sheet, San Francisco's 
street newspaper. 
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‘Housing is a human right’: Walker runs with a pro-tenant slate 


Walker from page 4 


DW: My approach is making sure first 
the tenant is taken care of. I care about 
fairness, but I’m always going to be 
pro-tenant when the situation is appro- 
priate. It depends on what the issue is, 
but if it’s about someone being put out 
I’m always going to be pro-tenant and 
coming up with a solution that’s best 
for the tenant. 


SS: How would the Rent 
Board change if your slate 
was elected? 


DW: We want to start off protecting 
folks during and after the pandemic, 
those are our main focuses right now. 
There are policies in place to help 
tenants but no one is enforcing them, 
so we plan to do that as well. And in 
the future we want to work on making 
housing more environmentally friend- 
ly. But our main thing is the pandemic 
and the potential tsunami of evictions 
coming. 


SS: What has been your 
personal experience with 
renters’ rights, and what’s 
the link between renter’s 
rights and homelessness? 


DW: There is a direct link. I deal with 
tenant rights every day at Alliance of 
Californians for Community Empowe- 
ment (ACCE), that’s what we do. Right 
now, we have folks on rent strike. We 
have the state and federal moratorium 
on evictions right now, but it ends on 
January 31. You have until March 1 to 
pay the balance. If you don’t have the 
money now you’re not going to have it 
then. We have to get the debt cancelled. 
If we don’t, tenants are going to go 
from tenants to homeless. 


SS: What are some barriers 
you see for homeless and 
formerly homeless people 


Eli and his wife and children. 


to run for office? 


DW: I personally see all kinds of 
barriers to running for office. With 
homelessness, being a Black woman, 

a single mother. I feel like there’s so 
many barriers. When we talk about 
being inclusive, [think] about running, 
campaigning, raising funds. People 
who can go to their networks. Right 
now, I’m having a problem fundraising 
because the people I’m on the ground 
with don’t have funds. And that’s why 
we say equity and not equality, because 
there needs to be structures in place if 
you want those most impacted to be 
part of the solution. 

I have a one-year-old and a five- 
year-old. I’m campaigning, going to 
endorsement meetings, working on 
Moms 4 Housing, and I have a kinder- 
gartener who is doing virtual learning 
so I’m a teacher too. So when we talk 
about equity it’s a little different. It’s 
me not being able to [attend] every- 
thing, but showing up when it’s im- 
portant. I’m experiencing that full force 
right now and I feel like me even being 
in this space is advocating for myself 
and formerly homeless people in my 
situation trying to run for something. 


SS: How does equity 

play a role in whether 
unsheltered and formerly 
homeless folks can vote 
this year? 


DW: Just the access to a lot of the in- 
formation. If they don’t get the internet 
on their phone, or if they don’t know 
what's going on, they won’t know. 
Even how you vote and things like 
that. 


SS: How did your 
experience with Moms 

4 Housing lead you to 
running for the Berkeley 
Rent Board? 


Courtesy of Moms Housing 


Walker, center, with the other moms of Moms 4 Housing. 


DW: It directly stems from me being 
part of Moms 4 Housing. Just to see 
and combat this struggle made me 
jump into the fight head first and want 
to be part of the change. When I moved 
to Berkeley and saw the same exact 
thing happening here it made me want 
to be part of the solutions. 

Being here, being directly impact- 
ed [by houselessness], and seeing the 
whole Bay Area knowing Oakland 
and Berkeley have the strongest renter 
protections but other places in the Bay 
don’t...other organizers and officials 
learn from Oakland and Berkeley, so 
hopefully what we do here can have an 
effect everywhere. 


SS: Moms 4 Housing 
talked a lot about de- 
commodifying housing. 


How would you fight 
for this goal on the Rent 
Board? 


DW: While on the Rent Board we 
believe housing is a Human Right. We 
want the California Constitution to rec- 
ognize that. We think housing should 
be social and we have to look at places 
where those things are working and 
come up with ideas. I think right now 
we could do that because so much has 
changed, and we're realizing the way 
this country is doing things is not right 
and it’s time for a change. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 


Eli Ferran, City Attorney candidate 


‘Courtesy of Eli for and 


2 Ferran from page 4 


- gate it in an unbiased way, but he did not respond. 


We don’t know whether he believes 
in expanding rent control or 
protecting tenants from eviction 
during the COVID-19 pandemic: 


“fig ht unjust 
tiscriminate 


Ferran’s website claims he plans t 
housing conditions and landlord: wi 
against tenants,” but he ae not ani 


l asked if he supported gE alee ie 
to evict tenants under COVID- 19 for porayiment 
of rent.” 2 

Leah Sion Weispee aenant attorney.and: - 


Berkeley’s Rent Board Commissioner said “I think ; 


it would be terrible to have [Ferran] as Oakland's 
City Attorney,” and emphasized that he would be- 
“hostile to tenant rights,” and also that “he’s hostile 
to housing solutions that aren’t free market.” Si- 
mon-Weisberg praised Oakland COVID-19 protec- 


tions Parker helped to write as! “the stiongest tenant 
protections in the country.” Simon-Weisberg said 
her opinion on Ferran’:was informed by her close 
connections to people who worked directly with 
him in the City of Oakland but can’t speak about © 
him to the press without risking retaliation. 

In a recent debate hosted by East Bay Young Dem- 
ocrats, Ferran only referenced:COVID-19 when ad- 
dressing how he was organizing his campaign. He 
made no reference to it in relation to housing and 
did not mention tenants once, The section of Fer- 
ran’s website that lists his sté on housing i issues. 
does not mention COVID 19 > sectis 
Ferran’s intentions to * ‘create ¢ id implement a — 
er planning & building department permit process.” 
Activist groups liké Moms 4 Housing have called ~ 
_attention:to the high vacancy rate in Oakland. While 
ahe city is under a homelessness state of emergen- 
cy, Ferran is calling for faster development while 
not offering policy or answering questions about 
COVID-19 related d protections to keep Oaklanders 
housed. ee < at 


“an 


Zack Haber is a poet and journalist who lives in West 
Oakland. 
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Kit Castagne. 


The entrance to the Here/There encampment looks different on September 9 when smoke from the wildfires cast an orange glow over the whole Bay Area. 


Waking up outside under an orange sky 


COMMENTARY 
By Alastair Boone 


SoME-12,000 unsheltered people woke up 
outside on September 9 to wildfire smoke that had 
turned the sky orange. For many in the Bay Area, it 
felt as though the world might end. 

This came after a week of record-breaking tem- 
peratures. From September 5 to 7 the heat soared, 
hovering in the 90s and even breaking 100 degrees 
in the normally temperate East Bay—a chilling har- 
binger of climate change. The orange pall promised 
to bring bad air quality in the days to come. Indeed, 
the Air Quality Index in the Bay Area soon broke 
records as it passed 230—higher than it was in 2018 
during the devastating Camp Fire. 

While many in the Bay Area choose to hide 
indoors until conditions improve, the specter of 
climate change has already arrived for people who 
live outside. Unsheltered people cannot escape the 
heat or smoke when fire season sets in, and have 
already struggled to shelter in place amidst the 
deadly coronavirus pandemic. 

While these issues have a huge, disproportionate 
influence on unhoused people, they also have far 
more pressing daily needs created by the conditions 
of their lives. The coronavirus and climate change 
were not top of mind for the individuals I spoke 
to the day the sky turned orange. Instead, many 
members of the unhoused community were eager 


Roam and her dog stand outside of the tiny home where they live. 


to discuss other more immediate concerns such as 
their health, social relationships, and the threat of 
being evicted from the encampment communities in 
which they live. 

“We're okay?,” a 53-year-old unsheltered woman 
named Roam asked when J arrived at her encamp- 


ment. I told her yes, we were not in imminent 


danger. “In that case I love it then, because the heat | 
brings the ants and the flies,” she said, referencing 
how the smoke had blocked the sunlight, making 
the temperature cool. “I can cover up in the cold, 
but can’t cover up in the heat,” she said. 

Roam explained that she had gone the majority . 
of the day without knowing why things looked so — 
strange. Without electricity, she can’t turn on the TV 
or her phone and watch the news. “I thought it was 


the end of the world,” she said. 


Relieved to hear the world would live to see an- 
other day, Roam was much more interested in dis- 


cussing her bad hip. She has been trying to schedule © 


a replacement for months, and she was finally on a 
roll with scheduling and attending her doctor’s ap- 


“pointments when the coronavirus pandemic struck. 


“I’m starting to lose hope,” she said. “With the 
COVID it’s like it’s a never, never-ending thing... 
feel like it’s not going to go back to 
normal. That’s where the depres- 
sion comes from.” 

At South Berkeley’s Here / There 
community camp, the color of the 
sky seemed to be the last thing on 


people’s minds. As I started asking what people 
thought of the strange day, one resident said “T 
would rather talk about the camp,” explaining that 
he worried the growth of a nearby encampment 
was putting pressure on me city to sweep the whole 
area. 

Another resident of the camp, Toan, echoed this 
tone of non-concern. “For me I feel like this is just 
another thing that’s happening.” He explained that 
a number of residents and supporters of Here/ 
There have passed away earlier this year. “Then the 
virus, and shelter in place, ongoing protest, now 
fire. A lot of things seem stressful to take in, but this 
forces us to be in solidarity,” he said. “The homeless 


get hit the hardest. We feel all the things that are 


happening directly.” 

I hung around the camp a little longer, chatting 
and asking questions. “Just make sure to get some 
photos of the garden,” a man named Tim said, ges- 
turing to the flowers and vegetables residents have 
planted. “Look how nice it looks, all the onions and 
cucumbers.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of Street Spirit 


"Kit eanmone. 


Kit Castagne. Top: The community seme at the Here/There comifitinity camp. 


_ Bottom: Tents provides shelter under the orange sky. . 
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California, USA—Trump 
Administration puts dozens of 


CA homeless housing projects 
on hold 


After President Trump made remarks criticizing 
California’s handling of the homeless crisis, the 
Trump administration has yanked approval to use 
highway land for homeless projects across 
California, KPIX reports. 

Letters obtained between the Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA) and Caltrans show the 
FHWA revoked approval of five projects in San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles, saying 
“temporary homeless shelters are not an appropri- 
ate use of the highway ROW (right of way).” The 
FHWA eventually approved two of the disputed lo- 
cations in San Francisco. But approval for the third 
and largest temporary housing project, a 200-bed 
navigation center next to Interstate Highway 280 
and Evans Avenue, remains revoked. City leaders 
are in the process of fighting back. But the ruling 
from Washington has caused months of delays as 
winter approaches. 


Philadelphia, PA—Homeless 
encampment leaders strike a deal 
with the city for 50 vacant homes 


After a months-long standoff over two homeless 
encampments, city officials and Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Action have reached a tentative deal: the city 
will provide camp residents with 50 vacant homes 
to be placed in a community land trust, the Philly 
Voice reports. 

The deal will allow 50 mothers and children 
experiencing homelessness to stay in 15 vacant city- 
owned houses. The two homeless protest encamp- 
ments that fought for the deal will remain in place 
while residents transition into the vacant homes and 
others explore alternative housing options. 


Oakland, CA—Oakland begins the 


process of rewriting its encampment | 


management policy 


In September, the Oakland City Council’s Life 
Enrichment Committee presented a draft “en- 
campment management policy” spelling out where 
people can set up tents in Oakland and when the 
city will service, clean, or close those camps, The 
Oaklandside reports. 

The proposal divides the city into “high-sensitiv- 
ity” and “low-sensitivity” areas. High-sensitivity 
spots are located in traffic or bike lanes, within 150 
feet of a school, or within 50 feet of a residential 
building, business, or sports field. Staffers recom- 
mend keeping camps away from all of these areas. 

All other locations are considered “low-sensitivi- 
ty.” Camps would be allowed there, but would have 
to comply with rules including staying on one side 
of a street, not blocking traffic, taking up no more 
than 144 square feet per person, and not storing 
propane tanks and generators. The policy considers 
even a single tent to be an “encampment.” The pol- 
icy to be reviewed, and potentially passed, by the 
full council on Oct. 20. 


San Francisco, CA—SF Jail 850 
Bryant shutters its doors 


On September 23, at the SF Sentencing Commis- 
sion’s Safety & Justice Challenge Subcommittee 
meeting announced that the jail at 850 Bryant Street 
has officially closed, the No New SF Jail Coalition 
reports. Advocates have been pushing for the jail’s 
closure for years, as it is plagued by crumbling 
infrastructure and frequent sewage overflows that 
created a number of lawsuits from those incarcerat- 
ed there. The jail, which housed roughly 300 people, 
was supposed to close in July 2021, but the corona- 
virus pandemic created new urgency for its closure. 
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I’m blessed to wake up and share another beautiful day’ 


Katherine Blesie 


Alando sells newspapers outside of Berkeley Bowl on Shattuck Avenue. 


Alando from page 5 


nothing. I just like conversating with people.” 

In 2018, local educator and activist Edyth Boone 
painted a mural on the corner of Ashby and Ellis 
telling the story of South Berkeley since the time of 
the Ohlone. Almost at the end of the mural’s 100 
feet, passersby can find Alando, sitting back, think- 
ing. 

Alando loves the little corner of Berkeley where he 
sets up shop, and as the mural suggests, has become 
a welcomed staple of the community’s history. But 
relations aren’t always good with the grocery store. 
“They don’t like me up in there, in Berkeley Bowl,” 
he says. “They call the police: oh, he’s out here using 
hard drugs, shooting dope.” 

But from his spot on the corner of Shattuck and 
Oregon, Alando has forged friendships over the 
years, and someone is usually there to come to his 
defense. “Don’t give him any trouble,” Alando re- 
calls one woman telling the store’s staff. ““He’s been 
around Berkeley Bowl before it even opened up’.” 
Alando says that even the police have been known 
to come to his defense. “They come in and say ‘Oh 
no, not him—you got him mixed up with somebody 
else-@ 

Despite these occasional complications, one thing 
is clear: Alando, ever on his crate, newspaper in 
hand, is always on the lookout to help those who 
need companionship and support. “I saw this guy 
the other day, and he remembered me, he was call- 
ing my name, and I was thinking who in the hell is 
this?” 

When he realized he was looking at an old child- 
hood friend, Alando nearly started crying. “He just 
gave up,” Alando recalls. 

“He asked me why I was crying and I said, ‘Man, 
you know why I’m crying,’ Alando tells me. “He 
said ‘Why you crying, Skeet?’ and I was shaking 
my head and said, ‘You made me cry, man, you 
shouldn’t be like this’.” 

Alando wants to help but doesn’t even know 
where to reach his friend. “I said ‘where you liv- 
ing at?’” Alando recalls. “He said: ‘anywhere’.” 
Alando shakes his head, now, and repeats this last 
part, quietly: “I said ‘where you living at?’ He said: 

‘anywhere’.” 
Alando is facing his own problems with housing. 


He currently lives with a roommate, but things 
aren’t going well. His roommate, who was just 
diagnosed with cancer, has started smearing feces 
on the wall and Alando is hoping to move to a more 
comfortable environment soon. He says he’s been 
asking around, and he sounds optimistic. “I’ve got a 
source of income. I’m out here every other day,” he 
reminds me. “I’mma find something.” 

When he’s not selling papers or with his grand- 
mother, Alando divides his time between his 
children and his girlfriend, catching up with his 
brothers, and cooking. “I cook every chance I can 
get,” Alando says, recounting a recent feast he made 
for his roommate and girlfriend, of slow-cooked ribs 
and potato salad. His mother was a chef at a restau- 
rant downtown, and he learned a lot from his hours 
in the kitchen watching her cook. 

Alando also sees his brothers often—all except 
Johnny, who died of a heart condition when he 
was 19. His children are also frequent companions. 
Kyomi works for the Berkeley Food and Housing 
Project, an organization that works to help commu- 
nity members move into safe and affordable hous- 
ing. “My youngest one, Danita, she’s still in school. 
She wants to be a teacher.” 

As well as staying in touch with his kids and 
his brothers, Alando is focusing on maintaining 
his health. He has high cholesterol and high blood 
pressure, and while he used to see a doctor for check 
ups, he hasn’t been since his wallet and ID were 
stolen two months ago. 

“Other than that, though, I’ve been doing well,” 
he says, then politely t tells me that his blood sugar 
doesn’t feel so great, and we might need to wrap 
things up. Later, after I’ve joined the somber line of 
masked customers I look over to see Alando holding 
a phone to his friend’s face. 

“I got your Mom on the phone,” he says to his 
friend. Alando sounds resigned, but patient. “Come 
on man, talk to your Mom.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in which someone who 
lives on the street tells us their story. Katherine Blesie is a 
reporter and editor for the Daily Californian’s “Week- 
ender” magazine. 


